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Quotations— 


William S. Knudsen: 

“The Office of Production Management 
sagan agen maar gfimsr vegeta toad 
the ic employment service, to inform 
the local offices in advance of your labor 
requirements, and to refrain from engag- 
ing in recruitment efforts outside of your 

Tatas eae Seas teen 
contractors, February 27. 


Sidney Hillman: 


new the 
Office of Production t has 
asked the U. S. t Service to 
conduct a special n -wide registration 


—In his letter to work- 
ers, March 15. 


Paul V. McNutt: 
“The Negro is at a special disadvan 
in regard to ing work Soleo ot 
racial discrimination in many plants. It 
t Service 


will be fair 
to all Americans in opening } - 
nities and which will Seek wattoen 
to be fair in this respect. 
—Address at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., March 1. 


e 
Governor Harold E. Stassen: 


increased vocational guidance. This might 

be supplied in conjunction with the 

Government em t service offices. 

Some studies in — that at eee 

experience in vocation idance 

is found where a very close relationship is 

worked out with alert employment service 
officials of the community.” 

—Address before the 1941 

NEA Convention. 


A New Field for Service 


Recently the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Bureau of Employment Security prepared a formal 
statement of understanding regarding relationships of 
the two agencies with respect to defense training. It 
was agreed that every educational authority engaged 
in defense training shall establish a representative 
advisory committee. An Employment Service repre- 
sentative is;to be a consultant to this committee. The 
Service is to be represented at all meetings of the 
advisory committee. 

These arrangements arise from the policy that the 

Employment Service shall be responsible for recom- 
mending to educational authorities in each commun- 
ity the occupations in which defense training shall be 
undertaken and. the number~of defense workers to 
be trained. 
- _In many communities, employment offices have long 
cooperated with vocational schools in planning train- 
ing programs to fill industry’s needs for workers. The 
arrangements just completed establish as a national 
policy what has long been an accepted local practice 
in many areas. 

To aid in the cooperative planning for defense 
training, educational authorities and employment 
offices will be supplied with a list of occupations for 
which defense training is appropriate. Training for 
national defense since July 1940 has been based upon 
industries and branches of industries. Experience has 
shown that specific occupations, not industries, are the 
appropriate units for the planning and administration 
of defense training. The industry list has, therefore, 
been translated into occupational classifications. The 
new list of occupations has been approved by the 
National Defense Advisory Commission as appropri- 
ate for defense training in those areas where supply 
and demand data indicate the need for such training. 

The manner in which the employment offices make 
sound recommendations with respect to the occupa- 
tions in which defense training shall be undertaken 
and the number of workers to be trained will be of 
particular interest to the Defense Commission and 
educational authorities. If we perform our jobs wel! 
in this new and difficult area, we shall contribute 
significantly to the advancement of defense. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


Stringencies in farm labor—Decline in benefit payments in February—Legislation 
and employment security—Trends in placements by industries. 


{ The story of the month may be written in 
these words: ‘‘Farm workers wanted!” The 
crux of this problem is summarized in the 
Georgia labor market report: “With the 
coming of national defense construction 
projects and the resultant demand for all 
types of physical laborers, farm workers see a 
chance to earn more money than they had 
ever earned before. Hundreds of such 
workers leave the farms and migrate to the 
various projects in the State and region. 
Sawmills and textile mills, both of which 
have been extremely active for several 
months, are absorbing a number of farmers 
and farm hands. In addition, general busi- 
ness conditions throughout the State are 
vastly improved. In such a labor market, 
with workers naturally choosing to work for 
the highest available cash wage, agriculture 
is the last choice. The situation in many 
local office areas has already become acute. 
The solution to the problem is nowhere in 
sight. The only obvious answer is. higher 
farm wages. But while many farmers could 
probably pay more in wages than they have 
been accustomed to paying, they still cannot 
possibly compete with industrial wage rates, 
as long as farm products are selling any- 
where near their present levels.” 

From Alabama or Connecticut, from Cali- 
fornia or New Mexico, the reports are similar 
in tenor. 

Most local offices have, of course, prepared 
themselves for the task of meeting this prob- 
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lem. In this issue, the REviEw reports how 
one agency is geared to supply farm workers 
for the Spring season. Other agencies have 
worked out methods to suit their particular 
needs. Aiding the efforts of individual States 
and local office farm placement services is the 
Bureau itself. A recent Bureau letter to all 
State employment security agencies an- 
nounces the assistance of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in meeting the farm labor 
stringencies. 


q Meanwhile, what are the most recent 
trends in the two areas served by the employ- 
ment security offices—placements and unem- 
ployment compensation? The latest data 
compiled (See Tables on pages 22-24), show 
that during the month of February claim 
receipts, as might have been expected, de- 
clined. One reason for the drop is the fact 
that February is the shortest month of the 
year. The decrease from January to Febru- 
ary this year, however, was much sharper 
than in 1939. Continued claim receipts de- 
clined 18 percent to 4 million and benefit 
payments decreased 12 percent to $34.6 mil- 
lion. The reduction in the amount of bene- 
fits paid was, however, contrary to the usual 
pattern in February following the initiation 
of new benefit years and the serving of re- 
quired waiting periods in January. In com- 
parison to February of last year, claim 
receipts were 30 percent lower and benefit 
payments showed a decline of 22 percent. 
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With respect to placements, there was a drop 
of only 5 percent from January, which was 
much less than the usual decrease. In fact, 
the daily placement rate in February was 
4 percent higher than in January. Moreover, 
the 329,000 placements made this February 
were 70 percent higher than in February 1940. 

Declines in continued claims were wide- 
spread. The sharpest decrease of 35 percent 
was reported in New Hampshire, where the 
shoe industry is at its seasonal peak. Reduc- 
tions in excess of 25 percent were shown by 
Illinois, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Connecticut and Michigan were the only 
highly industrialized States in which claims 
declined less than 10 percent. Benefit pay- 
ments to unemployed workers compensated 
approximately 3.3 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment, of which 91 percent were for total 
unemployment. 

While there was a decline of 5 percent in 
complete placements, this was attributable 
almost entirely to the shorter working 
month. Approximately two-thirds of the 
jobs filled in February were expected to last 
longer than a month, in contrast to 54 percent 
in February 1940. Despite the decline in 
placements for the country as a whole, 17 
States reported increased placements over 
January. Outstanding gains were reported 
by Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina. 

Approximately 1.3 million applications for 
jobs were received in February, a decline of 
26 percent. The number of registrants in 
State active files totaled 4.7 million, practi- 
cally unchanged from the previous month. 
Registrants this month, however, were fewer 
than in any February since the establishment 
of the United States Employment Service. 


q With 30-odd legislatures still in session as 
the REVIEW goes to press, amendments to 
State employment security laws continue to 
hold their share of attention. Bills already 
enacted have included measures to repeal 
experience rating; to preserve the rights of 
persons entering military service; to de- 
crease waiting periods; to attach penalty 
clauses to disqualifications; to liberalize, 
somewhat, benefits; and to meet require- 
ments of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1939 relating to personnel stand- 
ards and safeguards for administration funds. 
A few State legislatures have adjourned 
without taking any important action on 
employment security matters; but signifi- 
cant amendments will probably be enacted 
in many States before the current sessions 
close. 


q Available for the first time this month 
are facts on complete placements by industry 
during the past 4 years. The trends are 
illustrated in the chart published on the last 
page of this issue. A close study of the 
chart will reveal many significant facts—the 
most important perhaps is the increasing 
proportion of placements made in manu- 
facturing and trade. This reflects the stimu- 
lus to industrial activity provided by the 
defense program, as well as the intensified 
efforts by the Service. The proportion of 
placements made in manufacturing indus- 
tries has risen steadily from 10 percent of 
the total in 1937 to 18 percent in 1940. Job 
placements in trade have increased from 6 
percent in 1937 to 17 percent in 1940. Re- 
flecting the curtailed public-works program, 
the proportion of jobs filled in the construc- 
tion industry has declined steadily from 32 
percent in 1937 to 16 percent in 1940. 
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“Horse Sense and Overtime” 


Farm Placement Methods in Colorado 


By James E. Noonan, Field Supervisor, Colorado Department of Employment Security, Denver, Colorado 


ROM a New England State comes this 
ne “Farmers are becoming some- 
what alarmed at the present shortage of farm 
workers and anticipate difficulty in securing 
farmhands for Spring planting.” 

From a Southern State comes this state- 
ment: “Farmers throughout the State have 
experienced some trouble in securing suitable 
wage hands.” 

These facts, attributable primarily to the 
increased demand for workers needed for 
defense activity, show that farm placement 
will require increased emphasis during the 
coming months. 

The pattern of farm placement activities in 
Colorado, described in the article below, will 
be followed in succeeding issues of the REVIEW 
by articles about effective farm placement 
services in other States. 


The story of Colorado’s successful farm 
placement program began in the summer of 
1937, when it was decided to open an office 
specifically for farm placement service in the 
town of Rocky Ford at the center of a con- 
centrated farming area. Through a happy 
circumstance, we were able to put in charge 
of that office a young man who had a long 
residence in the community and a wide ac- 
quaintance among the farmers. Thanks to 
this condition, Rocky Ford became a test 
office where our ideas of previous years were 
developed along with many new ones. 

These efforts resulted in our present general 
method of handling farm service. 

Here are the guide posts of the Colorado 
farm placement service: 


1. Thorough knowledge of the geography of the 
area 


2. Complete knowledge of the crops grown in the 
area 

3. Good public relations 

4. Complete knowledge of wage rates and com- 
mon extras of crops in the area 

5. Transportation arrangements 

6. Willingness of Employment Service employees 
to work as long hours as the employers and workers 
put in and to have the office remain open at the most 
advantageous hours to both workers and employers. 

It may prove helpful to elaborate these 
points—although the principles, as we shall 
see, will assume meaning only as they are 
supplemented by common sense and sincere 
effort. 

Knowledge of the Area: The farm placement 
interviewer should know where the individual 
farmers live, the size of their farms, what they 
grow and their farming methods. He should 
be familiar with the workers, where they live, 
the type of farm work they can do and will do. 
He should also know the location of irrigation 
ditches, roads and lanes in the area. 

Probably the best approach to an adequate 
geographical knowledge of a given area is to 
use a large scale county map and to spot on 
it farms (with the names of the farmers) and 
the acreage of crops grown. On the map 
may be shown the locations of packing sheds, 
neighborhood stores, and other points which 
will be of value during peak seasons. This 
information will be assembled during the 
winter and early spring, when other activities 
are not pressing. Later in the season these 
maps will prove invaluable in giving the 
workers explicit directions in “how to get 
there” when they are referred to a farm. 

The information spotted on the map should 
be summarized and tabulated in order that 
it may be compared with the resident labor 
supply. This will give a definite indication 
of where major shortages or surpluses of 
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workers may be anticipated. Pertinent in- 
formation should, of course, be noted on the 
Firm Visit Card of important farmers. 

Knowledge of Crops: For most effective serv- 
ice, farm placement personnel should know 
when the crops are planted, cultivated, 
harvested and shipped. They must _ be 
familiar with methods used in planting, 
cultivating, harvesting, grading, sorting, 
packing, shipping; and should know the 
number of workers required per acre or 
other unit for each operation. This informa- 
tion may be obtained from the farmers, the 
workers, the county extension agent, imple- 
ment dealers, and others who are well ac- 
quainted with the subject. 


“Rubbing Elbows” 


Public Relations: Publicity and good will are, 
of course, important in building an adequate 
farm placement service. Field visits planned 
according to routes determined from the 
maps referred to above, should be made to all 
farmers whose operations are fairly extensive. 
Key farmers and those on various agricultural 
committees should be reached without fail. 
These visits may be made during slack seasons 
at the same time that the data for the maps 
are gathered. Very effective public relations 
work may be done at Grange and “Co-op” 
meetings. It is seldom necessary to prepare 
long formal talks for such groups. A short 
get-acquainted talk is all that is necessary or 
desirable. ‘Rubbing elbows” with the farm- 
ers before and after the meetings and handing 
out literature are effective means of bringing 
the Service to the attention of the farmers. 
The impression must be left that the Service 
and the farmer have a sincere, common 
interest. 

Mail campaigns are frequently of value in 
securing orders from farm employers. If a 
mail campaign is used, very careful attention 
should be given to the purpose for which it is 
designed, the individuals who are sent ma- 
terial, and the results obtained from such a 
campaign. A great deal of care should be 
taken not to ‘“‘over-sell” the Service. Failure 
to render assistance after it has been promised 


may definitely work to the detriment of the 
Service. 

Good working relationships with the county 
commissioner, county extension agent, Fed- 
eral Crop Loan Association, Farm Security 
Administration, the AAA, the WPA, and 
other groups, are valuable. Through per- 
sonal relations developed by the local office 
employees and the employees of these organi- 
zations, valuable help can be obtained in 
farm placement work. Similar friendly rela- 
tionships should be established with private 
individuals and agencies which deal princi- 
pally with farmers. In Colorado, it is possible 
to establish regular “order forwarding points”’ 
at packing sheds, potato houses, beet dumps, 
cross-road stores and filling stations, equip- 
ment dealers’ establishments, and other 
points. 

Wage Rates: To serve successfully agricul- 
tural employers and workers, a thorough 
knowledge of wage rates and the customs 
followed in each community is necessary. 
The customary unit upon which piece rates 
are based and the average amount of work 
that can be done by an individual in a day 
should be known. Wage rates for the various 
crops vary from year to year and from farm 
to farm—and the farm placement personnel 
should be familiar with them. 


Traveling to Work 


Transportation: Lack of transportation facili- 
ties often make it difficult for certain groups 
of workers to accept referral to the farmers. 
Several practical means of getting around this 
difficulty have been found in Colorado. 
Workers may group together into crews and 
travel in a car or truck belonging to one of 
the members. In some communities, where 
WPA workers have been referred to farms, 
the county has on occasions furnished trucks 
for transportation. In still other cases, par- 
ticularly where there have been acute short- 
ages of workers, farmers have furnished trans- 
portation. 

Overtime: To handle farm placement activi- 
ties satisfactorily and successfully it is neces- 
sary to plan ahead of the busy season and to 
revise the plan from day to day during peak 
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seasonal activities as changes in the demand 
and supply of workers occur. This day-to- 
day planning is required because of weather 
and market conditions, and other factors 
which cannot be predicted ahead of time. 
During these peak seasons the Service must 
maintain office hours that coincide with the 
farmer’s own schedule. This may mean that 
the office must open at 5 or 6 a. m. and the 
workers must be assembled at that time. 
Usually there will be a slack period during 
the middle of the day. Then, about 4 p. m. 
workers will begin to arrive for information 
regarding next day’s assignment and orders 
will start to come in from farmers. Usually 
it is possible to alternate the early shift among 


staff members and “time off” may be taken 
during the middle of the day. However the 
matter is handled, farm placements in large 
numbers inevitably depend upon the amount 
of preliminary work done in organizing for 
the job. 

If a farm placement interviewer can say 
truthfully that he has followed through on all 
of the points described above, there should be 
a great increase in the farm placements made— 
as well as a lot of overtime work. “Horse 
sense”’ plus sincere effort will result in an out- 
standing job to a group of employers and 
workers who, especially at this time, are 
greatly in need of the employment service 
facilities. 


@ 


What Employers of Arkansas Farm Labor 
Say About the Employment Service 


The sentences reproduced below were spoken by employers who use the Arkansas Farm 
Labor Employment Service. The list of statements was compiled by the Director of the 
Arkansas agency—and provides an interesting glimpse into the attitudes of users of the farm 


placement service. 


Some Like It 


“T need help and am going to depend on you 
all to get hands for me.” 


‘Sure was a benefit to me.” 


“T’ve got some help from your work and some 
good hands.” 

“Glad we got some assistance this season.” 

‘“T’ve always done my own hand hiring, but 
times are changing so I am glad you helped 
us.” 

‘Some of us would have lost part of the crop 
if you had not been here.” 


‘I never depended on anyone before and you 
have sent me the best hands I have ever 
had. So after this you are going to do my 
labor problems.” 


‘We had the best hands ever, that you sent 
us. Hope employment office will be here 
again.” 


Some Don’t 

“The unemployment is bad and you are doing 
the best you can but every picker I had 
was no good.” 


“What you done was good but I should of 
had more hands.” 


Some Change Their Minds 

May 12. “Ill not have anything to do 
with it.” 

May. 15. “Ill give you a trial. Send me 
25 hands.” 


(Served). ‘I’m fooled in what you can do 
for us farmers.” 


May 6. “I don’t have to ask anyone for 
help.” 

May 15. “I want some pickers. I’m in a 
dickens of a shape. You don’t understand. 
I want you all to help me right now.” 
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Serving the Garment Center of the World 


By HELEN Wuppe, Manager, Dress Industry Placement Unit, New York City, and 
VERNA Votz Kuerer, U. S. Employment Service 


HERE was a time when hundreds of New 

York City dressmakers walked for days 
and weeks about the streets of Manhattan in 
a fruitless search for work. At the same time, 
dress manufacturers, especially during peak 
seasons, would be looking frantically for 
capable workers. 

Today, because of the Dress Industry 
Placement Unit—which next month com- 
pletes one full year of operation—this con- 
dition no longer exists. The Unit has 
brought order to the previous chaotic job- 
searching so long characteristic of the dress 
industry, New York City’s largest in terms of 
number of workers employed. And, at a 
time when the industry is seeking to make 
New York City “the fashion center of the 
world,” the State Employment Service, em- 
ployers, and workers can appraise for the first 
time the results of this unique experiment in 
job placement. 


A Striking Record 


The Dress Industry Placement Unit, the 
first public employment office in the Nation 
established to meet the peculiar problems of 
a single industry, has made 25,000 place- 
ments of dress workers in its first 8 months of 
operation. Behind this striking record is the 
story of specialized effort by the Employ- 
ment Service. 

The “garment center of the world” is 
concentrated between Fourth and Eighth 
Avenues and Twenty-third to Fortieth Streets 
in Manhattan. It is here that 85 percent of 
all dress manufacturers operate more than 
2,000 shops of the $350,000,000 industry. 
It is to this center that some 77,000 men and 
women from all boroughs of New York City 
travel every morning by streetcar, subway, 
and bus. 

Located in the heart of this center, on 
West Thirty-Fourth Street, between Seventh 


and Eighth Avenues, is the Dress Industry 
Placement Unit—teeming with activity every 
working day. The needs of dress manu- 
facturers for varying numbers of workers on 
extremely short notice require that a labor 
“pool,” or group of workers waiting to be 
sent to jobs, be maintained in the office 
daily. All day long, clouds of smoke and the 
mumble of conversation in many different 
languages rise from the waiting workers. 
Suddenly, comes a voice from a loudspeaker: 
“Tony Pio” or ‘‘Sidney Berger.’’ The con- 
versation subsides for a second only. The 
workers know that another job-seeker has an 
opportunity for work. 


Single Placement Agency 


About 90 percent of these workers are 
unionized, but the Unit serves both union 
and nonunion workers. The employers are 
organized into five associations of contractors 
and manufacturers. Intra-union machinery 
is centralized in a Joint Board of the Dress 
and Waistmakers’ Union and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
Union-employer cooperation is effected under 
an Impartial Chairman. Despite this degree 
of organization, the placement process of 
dress workers continued to be chaotic until 
1940. In August and September, when fall 
and winter dresses were rushed through 
production, dress workers were hired from the 
street and from fee-charging employment 
agencies. Then in 1940, the industry itself 
decided to establish a single placement 
agency. 

After long negotiation, initiated by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and after conferences between the 
New York State Industrial Commissioner, 
the Executive Director of the Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance 
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and the Social Security Board, it was agreed 
that the New York State Employment 
Service would establish an impartial employ- 
ment office for the New York City dress 
industry. The request for the establishment 
of this office was based specifically upon a 
provision in the collective agreements effec- 
tive in the dress industry since February 
1, 1934: 

“The parties hereto agree that an employ- 
ment bureau for the dress industry shall be 
established immediately under impartial 
direction and supervision. The Administra- 
tive Board shall determine the method of 
creating the bureau and shall adopt all rules 
and regulations in connection therewith. 
Placements and replacements of workers shall 
be made through such bureau.” 


Under this agreement, dress manufacturers 
and contractors are required to use the public 
placement office as the sole source of workers; 
while union dressmakers, similarly, must seek 
work only through it. 


Rotation System 


An impartial rotation system of sending 
workers to job opportunities under which 
persons with the longest periods of registered 
unemployment are first to be sent to job 
openings has been the basic method of serv- 
ing the employment needs of the 2,250 dress 
manufacturers, jobbers and contractors, and 
the 70,000 union workers in dress crafts 
covered by I. L. G. W. U. contracts. No 
other public employment office has attempted 
this special placement technique on so exten- 
sive a scale. 

Since its opening on May 15, 1940, the 
Dress Industry Placement Unit, called by the 
workers the “Labor Bureau,” has received 
some 39,810 requests for workers. While 
many of these openings did not represent 
requests for permanent workers, the number 
is an indication of the usefulness of the office 
to employers in the industry. 

The office covers the 15 crafts or occupa- 
tions found in dress factories. Most job 
openings have been for “operators,” who sew 
together the separate pieces of a dress, an 
indication of the relative importance of the 
worker who operates a power sewing ma- 


chine. Some 7,407 times the office has been 
asked to supply “‘cleaners” to do spotting and 
snipping of threads of finished dresses before 
delivery. Only 4,436 ‘“‘finishers’? were re- 
quested; and most of these requests were for 
women to work a day or two completing the 
hand-sewing of hems, buttons, and snaps on 
dresses. 


Equitable Basis 


In the process of distributing the job open- 
ings in the industry on an equitable basis 
among the available experienced dress work- 
ers, the Placement Unit has collected the first 
statistical information on hiring in the in- 
dustry that even approaches complete cover- 
age of the picture. While best estimates 
indicate that at least one quarter of the 
hiring in the dress industry was accomplished 
outside the Placement Unit, the nature of the 
rest of the hiring, something under three 
quarters of the total, can be examined in the 
records of our office. 

The nature and the extent of the demand 
for workers in the dress occupations and the 
several price-line groups within occupations 
is, in general, indicated by the placements 
made during the first 8 months. Occupations 
served are topped by: Operator (19,132), 
cleaner (7,407), finisher (4,436). Other oc- 
cupations included assorter, draper, exam- 
iner, grader, pinker, presser, floorgirl and 
floorboy, foreman and forewoman, sample- 
maker, special machine operator, and 
stretcher. 

The other side of the picture, that is, the 
amount and the characteristics of the labor 
force available to meet this demand, is evident 
from the applications of the job seekers. 

An analysis of the unemployed workers 
actively seeking employment in the dress 
industry at the end of the year shows a total 
of over 8,000 persons. About half of these 
are union members. Of the 4,000 workers 
identified as union members, 1,700 are over 
40 years of age. 

Some light is shed on the question of so- 
called shortages of workers in dress occupa- 
tions by an examination of the jobs the office 
has been unable to fill. Most of these were in 
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the cheapest price lines; that is, dresses under 
$3.75 each. The greatest difficulty encount- 
ered by the dress office since its inception has 
been its inability to supply the heavy demand 
for operators, particularly in the low-priced 
dress lines. Of the 3,376 openings in all 
price-lines cancelled between May 15 and 
July 31, three-fifths were job openings for 
operators in the dress lines up to $3.75. 
Union cleaners, pinkers, special machine 
operators and drapers also continue to pre- 
sent placement difficulties during busy sea- 
sons because of an inadequate supply of 
workers. The reasons for the stringency in 
each of the categories vary. Operators on 
more expensive dresses are unwilling to accept 
temporary employment in the lower price 
lines because the speed and standard of per- 
formance affect adversely their skill in the 
higher price lines, or because they cannot 
work fast enough to earn an acceptable wage. 


There seems to be an insufficient supply of 
pinkers and special machine operators during 
busy seasons. 

Next month the Unit will begin its second 
year of operation with a feeling of satisfaction 
because it has pioneered in a difficult field. 
The personnel of the Unit has been engaged 
not only in the regular business of operating 
a large-scale, high-speed employment office, 
but also in a vital phase of public relations. 
Day after day the staff is kept busy answering 
questions about the organization and methods 
of the pioneer office to both workers and 
employers. The Interviewers have been 
selected for work in this office because of their 
knowledge of needle trade occupations. And 
day after day they are increasing their ac- 
quaintance- with the complexities of the in- 
dustry by contact with the workers and 
manufacturers who make dresses for an 
overwhelming sector of the Nation’s women. 





When a Fire Starts in the Hills 


‘The services of the South Dakota State Employment Service have been used by the Forest Service during 
the past two years in securing fire fighters from communities in and near the Black Hills. This service has 
been a real help in supplying men in large numbers for fire fighting purposes.” 

This is what the Forest Service says about the help provided by the South Dakota State Employment 
Service in the task of fighting fires. 

When a fire starts in the Black Hills of South Dakota it threatens an area comprising 1,017,832 acres of 
ponderosa pine and spruce within the Harney and Black Hills National Forests. A call goes out to the CCC 
camps in the Hills, where forest fire fighters are available, but if the job proves too large or if the wind spreads 
the flames to a great area, an urgent call goes to the Employment Service office. In the past five years we 
have recruited men for six major fires. Last year 1200 men and 65 trucks were sent to the fire lines from 
Rapid City, and on other occasions from 500 to 1000 men have been recruited. During the disastrous 1939 
fire the office force worked in shifts day and night for 72 hours. 

The method used in recruiting men in this area involves the police forces and sheriffs’ offices in surrounding 
towns. The telephone company calls all town and farm lines. The local radio station aids in recruiting 
Thus, one-half hour after the general fire siren blasts a contingent of men become ready to leave the Em- 
ployment Office for the raging forest. 


A. W. SANDELL, Manager, 
South Dakota State Employment Service, Rapid City. 
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New Procedures tor— 


Benefit Payments Across State Lines 


By Recina Stotz Heyman, Bureau of Employment Security 


MERICAN WORKERS are on the move— 
A today more than ever before. Car- 
penters from Kentucky are being called to 
defense projects in Indiana. Machinists from 
Georgia are being referred to shops in Penn- 
sylvania. Some of these jobs will last many 
months. Others will be of short duration. 
But many workers, who find themselves out 
of work away from their homes, will neverthe- 
less file claims for benefits in the State to 
which they have moved. For, wherever they 
go in the United States, most industrial 
workers are protected by the State un- 
employment compensation laws and the 
Interstate Benefit Payment Plan. 

More and more workers are becoming 
familiar with their rights under the unem- 
ployment compensation laws. As a result, we 
may expect that within the coming months 
employment security offices will handle a 
greater proportion of interstate benefits than 
ever before. Already the proportion of these 
payments is beginning to increase. 

To streamline the process of interstate bene- 
fit operations, new procedures are now ready 
for adoption by the State agencies. Before 
considering the effect of these new procedures 
upon local office operations, let us consider 


the background of the plan under which inter- 
state benefits are paid. 

Legislative Background: It was early recog- 
nized that State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws must make some provision to protect 
the benefit rights of workers who move away 
from the State in which those rights were 
accrued. Without some such provision the 
unemployment compensation system might 
interfere with the free movement of labor. 
Such provision was not a simple matter in a 
system made up of 51 separate State laws, 
each administered by its own State agency. 
The Social Security Act provided that, in 
order to meet the requirements for obtaining 
administrative grants, each State unemploy- 
ment compensation law must include a pro- 
vision for payment of benefits “through public 
employment offices in the State.” At first, 
State laws definec employment office as a 
“free public employment office operated by 
this State.” Subsequently, both the Social 
Security Act and the State laws broadened 
the concept to include a public employment 
office maintained as a part of a State-con- 
trolled system of public employment offices 
or by a Federal agency charged with the ad- 
ministration of an unemployment compensa- 








is clearly apparent. 


claimants for benefits. 





SOUTH DAKOTA: Defense and Interstate Claims 


At least one effect of the national defense industries on the benefit payments in South Dakota 
Hundreds of South Dakota workers have already been referred to national 
defense work in other States through the State Employment Service. Although benefit payments to 
these individuals will be substantially decreased, the work load in the interstate claims department 
has increased. National defense work at the moment is not at all steady. The record of interstate 
claimants in the areas having large national defense programs shows that these workers are em- 
ployed for a few weeks, find themselves jobless for one or two, and then go back on the job for another 
period of time. This recurs often. During the “out of work” periods these individuals become 


South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Commission. 


—By J. V. Yauxey, Chief of Benefits, 
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tion program or free public employment 
offices. 

In addition, all State laws included a pro- 
vision which permitted unemployment com- 
pensation agencies to enter into reciprocal ar- 
rangements for taking and forwarding claims. 
Such arrangements were possible because of 
the fundamental similarity in the laws regard- 
ing registration for work and filing claims. 
Outlining procedures was not so simple, how- 
ever, because there are differences in detail 
and differences in interpretation of the laws. 
These differences have not been insurmount- 
able; and workable interstate benefit payment 
procedures have been developed. 

There is still room for better service to 
interstate claimants, and suggestions are 
welcomed for increasing the efficiency of 
administering interstate benefit payments. 
The history of interstate benefit payments 
and the method of developing and adopting 
interstate procedures give some idea as to 
the problems which have been solved, and 
the direction in which improvement lies. 

Committee on Procedures: The employment 


security agencies are members of a national 
organization known as the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies. 
In 1937, at the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference, the States adopted the Interstate 
Benefit Payment Plan. The purpose of the 
Plan was to initiate a method for the payment 
of unemployment compensation benefits to 
unemployed individuals, who, without such 
a plan, might be deprived of benefits by their 
absence from the State or States in which their 
benefit credits had been accumulated. 


A Committee on Interstate Benefit Payment 
Procedures was appointed to develop, with 
the help of technicians from the Bureau of 
Employment Security, procedures, forms, and 
regulations, to implement the Interstate Bene- 
fit Payment Plan. Before any procedures 
could be written, however, important ques- 
tions had to be answered. To many of these, 
only tentative answers could be given. It 
was realized that, after a period actual 
experience with interstate payments, revi- 
sions in procedures would be inevitable. 








WISCONSIN: Studying Out-of-State Claimants 

Payment of interstate claims is sometimes regarded with suspicion because it is feared that inter- 
state claimants may be “‘vacationers” who have withdrawn from the labor market. 

Interest in this question has led the Wisconsin agency to maintain summary records on the back- 


ground of interstate claimants whose claims for benefits from Wisconsin were received from May 
through December 1940. Study of these data indicates no valid basis for assuming that improper 
payments on interstate claims are out of proportion to improper payments on intrastate claims, 
especially as all determinations on interstate claims are made by personnel of the liable State under 
the provisions of the liable State law. 

The study revealed that almost 30 percent of the persons who file initial interstate claims against 
Wisconsin had worked in another State before filing against Wisconsin. At least that many claim- 
ants clearly left Wisconsin in order to enter the labor market elsewhere. In addition, 15 percent of 
those claimants who had no out-of-State work waited more than three months after being separated 
from their Wisconsin work before filing interstate claims. It would seem that a person bent on 
financing a vacation on unemployment compensation would make his claim more promptly. 

Another aspect of Wisconsin experience tends to disprove the allegation that interstate claimants 
typically use their benefits to finance vacations. Claims filed against Wisconsin in the “vacation” 
States of Florida and California show no higher concentration of cases in which there has been no 
employment outside of Wisconsin than in the adjoining States of Michigan and Minnesota. 

It is hoped that factors operating in other States will suggest lines of further study from which the 
extent of this problem can be determined more accurately. 

— By R. L. Hissarp, Chairman, 
Committee on Interstate Benefit Payment Procedures, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Some of the principal questions and the answers, as they now stand, follow: 


1. Who would be eligible for interstate 
benefits? Could benefit rights accrued under 
various State laws be combined, or could 
only those claimants who were qualified 
under some State law obtain interstate bene- 
fits? Should workers who live in one State 
and commute across a State Jine to work be 
permitted to file interstate claims when they 
become unemployed, or should such workers 
be expected to file claims in the State where 
they work? Should workers who are par- 
tially unemployed in one State be considered 
eligible for benefits from another State? 


2. How should the maximum benefits to 
which a worker qualified under the laws of 
several States be determined? Should an 
arbitrary maximum be established, or should 
the determination be made separately under 
each State law, without regard to rights under 
any other law? Should interstate claimants 
serve waiting period concurrently for all 
States in which they are qualified and 
establish a single benefit year with respect to 
all laws? 


3. In what order should benefits become 
available to claimants qualified in more than 
one State? 


4. What State should pay interstate claims: 
the State in which the claimant is qualified, 
or the State acting as agent? If the latter 
were the case, could the agent State pay the 
claim and be subsequently reimbursed by the 
liable State? 


1. Only individuals fully qualified under 
some State law are eligible for interstate 
benefits. Persons who commute across a 
State line from home to work are expected, 
when unemployed, to file intrastate claims in 
the State in which they customarily work. 
Should this requirement cause hardship to 
the claimant, however, the States involved 
may permit the filing of interstate claims. 
Such arrangements are permissible when 
transportation to the labor market is difficult 
or expensive. Because of variations in State 
laws and procedures it was not possible to 
devise uniform interstate procedures for the 
payment of benefits to partially unemployed 
workers. When uniform standards for the 
treatment of partial benefits are adopted by 
all States, it may be possible to provide inter- 
state procedures for partial unemployment 
benefits. 


2. Since only individuals fully qualified 
under some one State unemployment com- 
pensation law could be eligible for interstate 
benefits, it has been decided to treat sepa- 
rately, each law under which an individual 
was qualified. Consequently, each State 
makes its own determination on the basis of 
its records, without regard to any other 
unemployment compensation law. 


3. Available wage credits must first be 
exhausted in the State where the claimant 
lives, before he may claim benefits from 
another State. Subsequently, claims may 
be filed against several States in the same 
order as the claimant earned his benefit 
rights. Benefits must be exhausted or other- 
wise terminated in one State before the State 
next in order becomes liable. 


4. Interstate benefits are paid by checks 
mailed from the liable State directly to the 
claimant. The function of the agent State is 
to take and forward claims to the liable State, 
which makes the determination under the 
terms of its own law and pays any benefits 
due. 
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Uniform Procedures: The Interstate Benefit 
Payment Plan became effective in the spring 
of 1938, when it was adopted by a majority 
of the States. Some States delayed adoption 
until necessary amendments to their laws 
were passed. Now all States cooperate in 
the interstate plan. All the States are taking 
interstate claims as agent State and accepting 
them as liable State. Complete uniformity 
in taking interstate claims has not yet been 
achieved. Procedures recently developed by 
the Committee on Interstate Benefit Pay- 
ment Procedures and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security are designed, if they are 
adopted by all State agencies, to achieve 
greater uniformity than has been possible in 
the past. 

Need For Full Explanations on Claim Forms: 
In the new procedures, soon to be submitted 
to the States, greater stress is put on the need 
for including on the claim form all pertinent 
facts required by the liable State in making a 
determination. Determinations customarily 
made in the employment office on intrastate 
claims can be made only in the central office 
on interstate claims. Consequently, detailed 
information is needed on the claim form as to 
facts concerning reason for separation when 
other than lack of work; availability for work; 


refusal of work; reasons for late reporting, etc. 
The liable State will thus have the facts on 
which to make a determination. For ex- 
ample, the liable State cannot assume that a 
claim was taken under circumstances which 
make the claimant eligible for benefits, be- 
cause the interpretation of what constitutes 
good cause for late registration differs in the 
various States. If the claimant’s reason for 
not registering at the time or within the 
period he was supposed to is entered on the 
claim form, the liable State can make its 
determination without writing back to ask 
the local office to explain. Time and effort 
can be saved by providing the liable State 
with all facts in the first place. 

Trouble With ‘Calendar’ and ‘‘Flextble’’ 
Weeks: Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced both in taking and in processing 
claims when the agent and liable States do 
not both operate on the same type of week. 
Heretofore, States operating on a flexible 
week have been asked to take claims for cal- 
endar week States on a calendar week basis; 
while calendar week States have been per- 
mitted to take all claims on a calendar week 
basis. This instruction has necessitated de- 
parture from intrastate claims-taking pro- 
cedures in a great many offices operating on 








NEW YORK: They Work in Florida 


Recently it was found that some 1,760 Florida residents had filed benefit claims against New 


York State. Who were these claimants? What were they doing in Florida? These two questions 
interested the Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance. An analysis of these claimants 
showed: 

More than one-third of the unemployment insurance benefit claimants residing in Florida who 
have claimed benefits from April 1 to September 15, 1940 against the State of New York were 
former employees in the trade industries of this State, particularly in eating and drinking establish- 
ments. Another 26 percent were from the service fields, especially hotels, rooming houses, and 
other lodging places. Slightly more than 22 percent were former employees of manufacturing 
establishments, including 9 percent in the apparel and related products industries. 

Although practically every major industry was represented among these 1,768 Florida claimants, 
it is obvious that a substantial part of them had experience in industries associated with resorts. In 
fact, claimants from such industries as wholesale and retail establishments, hotels, personal services, 
amusements (exclusive of motion pictures), real estate dealers, agents, and brokers, grouped together 
as representative of those who might normally be expected to seek work in a resort State, constituted 
60 percent of the claimants migrating from New York to Florida. 


—By Merepitn B. Givens, Director of Research and Statistics, 
New York Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 
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a flexible week basis. On the other hand, 
the instruction apparently was not under- 
stood in some other offices, as States operating 
on a calendar week have reported that a large 
proportion of the claims received were taken 
on a flexible week. At first, such claims were 
returned to the offices of origin for correction. 
This is a slow and inaccurate procedure. 
Methods were therefore developed for making 
necessary adjustments in the central office. 
The procedures about to be introduced pro- 
vide that all claims are to be taken on the 
type of week used in the agent State. The 
new continued claim forms contain space for 
entering daily earnings—information to be 
obtained only when the agent and liable 
State do not use the same type of week. This 
change should simplify the claims-taking 
function, and should at the same time give 
the liable State all necessary data to enable it 
to process the claim. 

Elimination of Some Initial Interstate Claim 
Forms: Previously published procedures pro- 
vided that an interstate claimant who moved 
from one place to another must file an initial 
interstate claim in every employment office 
in which he appeared. This instruction was 
required in the early days of the interstate 
benefit plan to prevent delays which resulted 
from continued interstate claims being re- 
ceived by liable States from individuals who 
had apparently not filed any initial interstate 
claim form. The new instructions provide 
for the use of initial interstate claims under 
the following circumstances: first claim against 
a given State; first interstate claim in a bene- 
fit year; first interstate claim after an inter- 
ruption of two or more weeks in reporting to 
the same State. When filing after such an 
interruption, the claim taker is to indicate 
that the claim is ‘“‘additional.” Ifa claimant, 
on his first appearance in a local office, wishes 
to continue an interstate claim series begun 
elsewhere, it will not be necessary to take an 
initial claim provided he can prove (by 
entries on his identification card or other 
written evidence) that he has filed an initial 
claim against that State and that he has filed 
a claim, not more than 14 days previously, 
against the same State. Without such evi- 


dence, it is considered advisable to take an 
initial claim. 

More Adequate Description of Appeals Ma- 
chinery: The improved methods of taking 
interstate claims should reduce contests. 
But at the same time, it is recognized that 
interstate claimants have the same rights as 
intrastate claimants with respect to fair hear- 
ings. Interstate claimants usually find it 
difficult to appear in person at a hearing held 
in the liable State. The procedures take this 
fact into consideration. The appeals referee 
in the liable State can send a list of ques- 
tions—or interrogatory—to the agent State 
to be answered by the claimant under oath 
or affirmation. It is suggested that the agent 
State official who asks the questions also be 
an appeals referee. The training of such a 
referee should enable him to develop points 
made by the claimant, which may not be 


_ specifically brought out in the questions 


supplied by the liable State. The hearing in 
the liable State should be scheduled for a date 
after that on which the completed interroga- 
tory is to be returned. Should it develop at 
the hearing that additional information is 
required from the claimant, the referee can 
adjourn the hearing and send a second inter- 
rogatory. He can continue the hearing and 
make his decision after receipt of this second 
statement. It is necessary for the States 
having independent appeals bodies to obtain 
the cooperation of those bodies in adopting uni- 
form appeals procedures on interstate claims. 

Training: The effectiveness of the new pro- 
cedures, when adopted, will depend upon the 
ability of the personnel to carry them out. 
It is more difficult to train people to take 
interstate claims than to take intrastate 
claims. Claim takers are expected to make 
certain determinations on intrastate claims. 
They are not permitted to make any deter- 
minations on interstate claims, but must 
record the facts on the basis of which the 
liable State can make the necessary deter- 
minations. Moreover, intrastate claims are 
determined under the terms of a law known 
to and understood by the claim taker. It 
would not be practicable to expect the claim 
takers in the 1,500 employment offices to 
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know the coverage, benefit, and disqualifi- 
cation provisions of 51 State unemployment 
compensation laws, as well as the interpre- 
tations put on them by the administrative 
agencies and appeals bodies. Consequently, 
the interstate procedures are designed so 
that they may be operated by persons with a 
minimum of information on the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of other States. 
Claims-taking techniques could be gener- 
ally improved if claim takers had an under- 


standing of the central office processing of 
the claims, and of problems that arise on 
interstate claims. At the same time, many 
central office problems on interstate claims 
would be solved if the central office personnel 
had a general understanding of the instruc- 
tions under which such claims are taken in 
local offices. 

Here is a challenge—as well as a problem— 
for the personnel working with interstate 
claims. 


@ 








MICHIGAN: Migration and Interstate Claims 


Records of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission show that a large number 
of workers employed in Michigan industries move to other States when they become unemployed. 
In 1939 about 20,000 individuals filed interstate claims against Michigan, and more than 12,000 
individuals actually received benefits based on such claims. Altogether, in the two years ending 
June 1940, at least 30,000 individuals have probably filed claims in other States against the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Fund. 

Less than 20 percent of the interstate claims come from States adjacent to Michigan, while 80 
percent come from nonadjoining States. A relatively large part of the total come from the Appala- 
chian States (Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia). Other important States to 
which migration occurs are New York, California and Missouri. 

Apparently there is much more migration from Michigan to other States during unemployment 
periods than from the other States to Michigan. Four times as many interstate claims are filed in 
other States against the Michigan fund as are filed in Michigan by persons formerly employed in 
other States. 

A very large proportion of the interstate claimants have had insufficient employment to qualify 
for any benefits. In 1939, 42 percent of the interstate claimants were found ineligible, while only 
12.5 percent of all Michigan claims were disallowed. This indicates that many of the migrants have 
had relatively little work in Michigan, or that they have worked in employment which is not pro- 
tected by unemployment insurance. 

The weekly benefit payments to those migrants who do receive benefits are nearly as large as 
payments to nonmigrants—an average of $13.46, as compared with $13.78. Thus the migrants 
appear to represent a group of workers who are not predominantly from unskilled or low-paid jobs. 

Nearly three-fourths of the migrant group exhaust their benefit rights before being permanently 
reemployed, and over two-thirds of this group have an unprotected period of at least four months 
after exhausting benefits before they can possibly qualify for benefits again. 

About 70 percent of the migrants who received benefits were employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries while in Michigan, and about 43 percent came from the automobile industry. These industries, 
however, account for a smaller part of the total than is true in the case of nonmigrant claimants. 
Less than 8 percent of the interstate benefit recipients were women, a considerably lower percentage 
than among all claimants. This was true even in industries in which women account for a large pro- 
portion of the claims filed within the State, such as trade and service. Manufacturing workers, and 
especially automobile workers, make up a considerably higher proportion of the interstate claimants 
in the Appalachian area than in other States. 

—Paut L. STANCHFIELD and A. C. WELLMAN, 
Research, Statistics, and Planning Section, 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
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New Standards for— 


Compensation of Partial Unemployment 


By R. C. MEIMaA 
Bureau of Employment Security 


EW MINIMUM STANDARDS for the admin- 
N istration of partial unemployment ben- 
efits go into effect June 1, 1941. These 
standards, adopted by the Social Security 
Board on January 14, are set forth in Em- 
ployment Security Memorandum No. 15. 
In the words of Oscar M. Powell, Executive 
Director of the Board, ‘‘a general observation 
of the standards will lead to a more effective 
administration of the unemployment com- 
pensation program.” 

The new minimum standards represent a 
modification of standards adopted by the 
Board late in 1937. The Board at that time 
felt that, for a number of reasons, partially 
unemployed workers fail more often to obtain 
benefits than do totally unemployed. There- 
fore, State agencies were asked to take steps 
which were thought to represent the least 
that an agency could do to assure payment of 
partial benefits when due. The new mini- 
mum standards are based on the same 
theory, corroborated by three years of expe- 
rience. 

For Proper Administration 


Adopted after a year and a half of study, the 
new standards provide that in order to obtain 
proper and efficient administration the fol- 
lowing must be done: 


(1) Distinction must be made in claim procedures 
and publicity between persons partially unemployed 
(that is, having less than full-time employment with 
a regular employer) and those totally unemployed 
or having earnings only from odd jobs (part-totally 
unemployed). 

(2) Provision must be made to acquaint workers 
through publicity with their rights to partial benefits. 

(3) Some responsibility in the initiation of first 
claims for partial payments in a benefit year must be 
placed on the employer to avoid loss of benefits. At 
least two reasons are ‘behind this concept. First, 
workers partially unemployed are unlikely to be 


aware of their eligibility for benefits; and second, the 
maintenance of employer-worker relationship may 
tend to deter such partially unemployed trom filing 
claims. 

(4) There must be evidence from the employer 
concerning the amount of earnings and other eligi- 
bility factors in order to prevent illegal payments. 

(5) Retroactive registration and the filing of claims 
must be permitted for varying periods depending on 
particular circumstances. 

(6) The employer must keep records which will 
enable the State agency to determine the facts con- 
cerning partial unemployment. 


Local Office Authority 


State employment security agencies having 
the greatest success with their partial benefits 
programs, almost universally place a high 
degree of authority and responsibility upon 
local offices. This includes responsibility 
(1) for gathering information on local indus- 
trial conditions and assembling the names of 
employers in the area who are susceptible to 
partial unemployment, (2) instructing such 
employers as to their responsibilities, and (3) 
either enforcing the requirements concerning 
partial unemployment or notifying the central 
office of noncompliance. 

Improvement in administration of partial 
benefits at this time depends largely on em- 
ployer education. If the employer knows 
what he is supposed to do, and how he can 
most efficiently do what is expected of him, 
the amount of uncompensated partial unem- 
ployment, as well as payments made to per- 
sons not entitled to them, will be greatly 
reduced. Such educational work can be 
done efficiently only by the local office staff, 
because the personnel of the local office alone 
are in close touch with employers in their 
area and they alone know changing local 
conditions. 
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Satisfactory employer compliance requires 
not only that the employer must know what 
he must do, but also that he must know the 
most efficient means of performing his re- 
sponsibilities in connection with partial un- 
employment. The local office staff is in a 
position to point out the most simple, routine 
methods of meeting the partial requirements— 
a service which the employer will greatly 
appreciate. 

If the experience during the past three years 
can be taken as a guide, it may be said that 
certain industries are much more vulnerable 
to partial unemployment than others. 
Among these are coal mining, iron and steel 
and their products, the needle trades, textiles, 
leather goods, basic lumber industries, fin- 
ished lumber products, and retail trade. 
This list represents a summary of national 
conditions and may have little validity for any 
given State. 

Further, in nearly all cases, partial unem- 
ployment affects groups of workers simul- 
taneously. Usually, there is a reduction in 
hours for many of the workers in a depart- 
ment or plant, or sometimes for the entire 
establishment. 

Partial unemployment is often associated 


with depressed business conditions. How- 
ever, there are numerous cases of partial un- 
employment created by increased industrial 
activity. As the employer expects an increase 
in production he will often take on new 
workers for whom there is not full-time em- 
ployment—a measure to insure himself against 
labor shortages when large increases in the 
demand for his products materialize. 

Something of this sort apparently is re- 
flected in benefit payment statistics during 
recent months. In general, the volume of all 
claims has been reduced because of business 
expansion. At the same time, the volume of 
claims for partial unemployment has been 
maintained in many States. There has been 
an increase in the absolute number of partial 
claims in mahy cases; and for the country as 
a whole, there has been an increase in the 
relative volume of partial as compared to 
total. These facts indicate that merely be- 
cause of the business expansion now under 
way partial unemployment has not become 
an insignificant problem. 

Personnel in all local offices will watch with 
interest the operation of the new procedures 
to see to what extent they succeed in achieving 
greater security for the worker. 


A Trojan Job 


“The United States Employment Service has done a Trojan job of registering and classifying workers with 
special reference to their usefulness in defense industries. William Knudsen, Director General of the Office 
of Production Management, has called upon all defense contractors to recruit their workers through the offices 
of the Service. He has come about as close as anyone can come in a democratic system to telling employers— 
and workers—that in the interests of national defense they must use this channel.” 


—Enrnest K. LInbLey, in a recent syndicated column. 
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From Labor Market Reports: 


Employer Specifications for Defense 
Workers 


How is the impact of the defense program 
affecting employer specifications? Reports 
from 51 State employment security agencies 
reflect at least three trends: First, there has 
been no substantial relaxation of race, religion 
or nationality specifications by those employ- 
ers who usually make such requirements. 
Second, there has been widespread relaxation 
of age, as well as considerable modification of 
experience, education, physical condition, 
and recency of employment requirements. 
Third, new restrictions have appeared on the 
labor market horizon. These have taken the 
form of citizenship requirements; and in some 
communities, an unwillingness on the part of 
a few employers to hire workers of draft age. 
Here are some of the highlights of the story 
as reflected in recent State labor market 
reports. 

Citizenship: From virtually every industrial 
State come reports that employers are refus- 
ing to hire ‘‘non-citizens,’ and that the 
employers are going far beyond the legal 
requirements fixed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This restriction is general not only 
among industries directly or closely related to 
production for defense purposes, but even 
among industries remotely associated with the 
actual production of finished defense goods. 

In one aircraft factory in New York, 
naturalized citizens, except Germans or 
Italians, are accepted. Another aircraft firm 
will accept American-born workers regardless 
of extraction, but no naturalized citizens. A 
third aircraft firm accepts naturalized citizens 
of any extraction, providing that their final 
citizenship papers were dated prior to 1932. 

Massachusetts reported in September that 
citizenship was required by many employers 
in no way connected with defense production. 
California reported in October that despite 
a growing stringency in the labor market, 
employers in auto, steel, and rubber, none of 


which were engaged on defense orders, were 
stipulating citizenship. Pennsylvania _re- 
ported in October that employers generally 
had waived every restriction in the skilled 
occupations, including age, sex, physical 
examination, and even color, but that citizen- 
ship was not being relaxed. 

Vermont reported that shops in the Spring- 
field area are said to prefer Vermont and 
Northern New England labor and are ex- 
tremely careful to see that all of their em- 
ployees are citizens. In New Hampshire, 
increased emphasis has been placed upon the 
citizenship requirement within the past 
several months. 

Race: Employers generally continue to show 
reluctance in hiring Negroes for skilled and 
semiskilled occupations, except in foundries. 
The aircraft industry generally has ignored 
possibilities of utilizing Negro labor. Negroes 
have been trained in defense centers, but even 
these are generally unable to secure employ- 
ment in skilled occupations. 

Only in a few plants in Ohio are Negroes 
working in occupations other than those of 
janitor or in the personal service occupations. 
The exceptions are mainly in foundry work; 
and a few are employed as riveters, shake-out 
men, cleaners and grinders. 

In the face of a shortage of foundry workers, 
a Chicago foundry refused to hire Negro 
moulders. The same was true in Delaware, 
where they were employed only as laborers. 

The importance of the Negro in the labor 
reserve is shown as soon as there is any sub- 
stantial drain of white labor reserves. In the 
Charlestown, Indiana, area where the build- 
ing of a huge powder plant has seriously 
depleted the labor supply, the Indiana em- 
ployment office reported in November that 
while there had been only a slight relaxation 
of the discrimination against Negroes, ‘‘com- 
pany officials are giving serious consideration 
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to the use of Negro labor. If they can be 
prevailed upon to change their former policy 

. it will open up a large new pool of 
labor.” 

Discrimination against the Negro has not 
been intensified as a result of the defense 
program. If anything, it has been slightly 
relaxed, and Negroes are continuing to find 
employment in the occupations and areas in 
which they have always been accepted—as 
janitors, laborers, truck drivers, waiters and 
waitresses, etc. 

Nationality: Shortages in metal trades occu- 
pations are aggravated by nationality and 
racial prejudices, according to the manager 
of a New York office who writes: “If em- 
ployers would relax on racial, nationality 
and religious specifications, an additional 
supply of skilled labor would immediately 
become available. Our experience shows 
that in many cases these specifications are 
not set up by the management but are the 
result of individual prejudices on the part of 
foremen and minor department heads.” 

Connecticut, with a very considerable 
Italian population and a substantial German 
population, reported in September that even 
though the supply of labor in certain occupa- 
tions was virtually depleted, the employment 
offices were having difficulty placing workers 
of German and Italian extraction. In Octo- 
ber, Connecticut reported that in certain 
employment offices the file of workers was 
almost exclusively composed of Italians, and 
that the shortage of labor in certain occupa- 
tions was forcing Connecticut employers in 
non-defense industries to relax some of their 
restrictions. 

In January, Connecticut reported that those 
of German and Italian extraction still have 
difficulty in securing factory employment in 
such areas as Hartford, New Haven, Water- 
bury, and Stamford. Employer specifica- 
tions, however, are being relaxed with respect 
to Italians, particularly in New Haven and 
Waterbury. One large employer in the 
Stamford area who had been occasionally 
hiring Italians advised the Employment 
Service that no more would be employed. 
It was further stated that if the Employment 


Service was unable to find workers of other 
races, the employer would undertake to do 
so himself. With this exception, however, 
the Italian restriction appears to be relaxing. 

“Those of Draft Age: Maine reports that 
although special age requirements have never 
existed to any great extent in the State, there 
has been a tendency for employers who were 
previously interested in young, single men 
to accept married men over the draft age. 

Mississippi reports that employers are be- 
coming more reluctant to hire young, un- 
married men of draft age. As employees are 
drafted, many employers specify that they 
want men beyond the draft age. 

In Maryland there is also a noticeable 
preference to hire males outside of the Selec- 
tive Servicé Draft age and some evidence of 
hiring of women to fill positions formerly held 
by men. This latter trend is not pronounced 
and is noticeable only in individual and iso- 
lated situations. 

From New Jersey comes a report of a case 
of rigid specifications and how the employ- 
ment office filled the order. An electric goods 
manufacturing company, commissioned to 
set up units of delicate defense apparatus at 
Fort Hancock, had need for 18 radio appa- 
ratus testers and helpers. The specifications 
were severe. Workers had to be between the 
ages of 22 to 30, and at the same time not 
subject to selective service call by the Army. 
They had to be citizens, in good health, and 
know radio receiver techniques. Faced with 
this difficult order and lacking even one 
referral from the files, the Red Bank office 
arranged with three local organizations of 
the Amateur Radio League at Freehold, 
Asbury Park and Trenton to broadcast over 
short wave a request for applicants of the 
necessary qualifications. The day following 
the broadcast, there appeared 75 applicants 
at the Red Bank office. They were inter- 
viewed and given physical examinations. 
Every opening of the order was filled to the 
atisfaction of the employer. 

Modifications: Some relaxation of specifica- 
tions is also taking place. For example, de- 
creasing discrimination against Italians is 
indicated in a report from Buffalo, New York. 
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Apparently, capable men of Italian extrac- 
tion are being accepted there. 

Some liberalization in color requirements 
of domestics is taking place in New York. A 
greater willingness to hire handicapped 
persons (who will escape conscription) is also 
noted. 

Employer specifications in some parts of 
Pennsylvania show further signs of relaxation 
in some respects. Color restrictions have 
been greatly reduced, particularly in the 


eastern section of Pennsylvania. Age limits 
are almost completely broken down and 
experience requirements in semi-skilled jobs 
are continually being lowered. 

In Illinois, reports from offices outside of 
the Chicago area show that upper age limits 
have been raised for occupations where there 
are stringencies in the skilled classifications. 

Previous employer prejudices against hir- 
ing WPA and relief project workers are now 
only infrequently encountered. 








e AS industry speeds production— 
e AS demands for workers increase— 


Local office interviewers need every tool and aid available to help them in recruiting and placing 
qualified workers. To aid in this vital work, the Occupational Analysis Section of the Bureau 
of Employment Security is publishing a series of job descriptions for selected industries. These 
volumes describe in nontechnical language the duties, work performed, equipment used, job 





Now available are the following volumes: 





Job Foundries 
Lumber and Lumber Products 
Cleaning, Dyeing, and Pressing 


relationships and qualifications for employment. 


Now going to press for a second printing are the following volumes: 


Hotel and Restaurant 
Retail Trade 
Laundries 





Job Machine Shops 
Construction 


New volumes soon to come off the press are: 


Bakery Products 

Garment Manufacturing 

Domestic and Personal Service 
Occupations 





tive channels. 


Security, Washington, D. C. 








Local office and State agency personnel may obtain copies of these materials through administra- 
Individuals not connected with the Bureau of Employment Security may obtain a 
price list of these publications by writing to the Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment 


Job Foundries 
Retail Trade 


Industrial Service and Maintenance 
Occupations 

Cotton textile 

Confectionery 
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From State Publications..... 


Art of Interviewing: Interviewing is no job 
for the slow mind or the indifferent individual. 
It takes an intelligent, alert, quick thinking 
person who can be depended upon to catch 
every signal. 

Before an applicant leaves the office all of 
these points should have been reviewed in 
the mind of the interviewer: 

Is this applicant skilled in a defense occu- 
pation? 

Is he in need of a brush-up course? 

Does he have an outstanding work history 
that might warrant a phone call or a letter 
to a definite employer? 

Are there any clearances pending which 
should be checked against his work history? 

Have the possibilities of Civil Service open- 
ings been considered? 

If the man is a veteran, are there any Civil 
Service examinations that might be reopened 
for him? 

Is he a likely prospect for a veteran CCC 
Camp? 

Interviewers need a thorough knowledge 
of the local community, the local and State 
organizations and their responsibilities. 

A part of the necessary background for a 
successful interviewer demands understanding 
of the YMCA, YWCA, Farm Bureau, relief 
office, Rehabilitation Service, WPA, NYA, 
unions, Travelers Aid, apprentice training 
council, public and vocational schools, voca- 
tional training, defense program, Veterans’ 
Administration, Soldier’s relief, as well as 
manufacturing, trade and professional organ- 
izations. From— The Observer (Iowa) 


Reciprocal Agreement: The Miami office of 
the Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Placement is now able, for the first 
time, to operate across State lines in exchang- 
ing employees on jobs for whieh labor must be 
“imported.” A reciprocal agreement has 
been made by the Oklahoma, Missouri and 


Kansas State employment services to ex- 
change employees registered in the Miami, 
Joplin, Pittsburg, and Baxter Springs offices. 
The effect of the arrangement is to make the 
employment service a Tri-State District serv- 
ice rather than a local service. 

Workers and employers alike will be greatly 
benefited, the manager of the Miami 
believes, because the job opportunities of all 
Tri-State workers will be broadened, and the 
field from which employers can draw the 
labor they need will be widened. A worker 
registered with the Miami office is eligible for 
a job anywhere in the Tri-State area served 
by the four offices. 

From—Az-U-Labor (OKLAHOMA) 


Exclusive: An unusual hiring program has 
been consummated between the Gary em- 
ployment office and a construction company 
which was carrying out a large contract in 
Gary. 

Not only did the Gary office obtain an ex- 
clusive hiring agreement, but it furnished the 
company’s hiring agent the use of a special 
interviewing room in the office. During a 
6-month span, the company hired 234 work- 
ers—practically their entire staff operating 
in Gary—through the employment office. 

U. C. Commentator, (INDIANA) 


Information Stations: To extend its service 
more effectively into the difficult field of 
migratory agricultural labor, the Department 
of Employment opened three information 
stations on the principal highways used by 
migrant workers. These stations, located near 
Indio and Bakersfield and in Pacheco Pass, 
provide information on work opportunities 
in agriculture for all counties of the State. 

During the first 3 months of operation 
some 1,189 parties stopped at the stations 
for information, including 2,381 persons 
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seeking agricultural employment. That the 
stations are reaching a group of workers not 
previously given service is indicated by the 
fact that only 20 percent of those interviewed 
had had any contact with department offices 
in the preceding 4 months, and most of the 
contacts reported were with information 
stations. 

The stations seem to meet the needs of new- 
comers to the State, and of workers new in 
agriculture. Only a third of the workers 
interviewed gave California as the State of 
their origin, and only half reported as much 
as 5 years’ experience in agricultural employ- 
ment in California. Providing accurate in- 
formation on work opportunities to new- 
comers—to the State or to agriculture—is 
a necessary part of meeting the present 
problems in asricultural labor. 

California Employment Security Survey 


Occupational Dictionary: The occupational 
dictionary is: 

1. A standard for statistical study. 

2. A standard for securing workers from or 
sending workers to another State. 

3. A signal for a complete overhauling of 
employment service files in every office in the 
country. 

4. A guide to many employers, especially 
the larger employers who have established 
and developed personnel systems in their own 
industries. 


The occupational dictionary and its accom- 
panying system of coding also provides a 
standard under which statistics gathered by 
one Government agency can be corrected 
with statistics gathered by another, some- 
thing which could not be done in the past. 


The occupational dictionary is used by the: 


Army and Navy 

United States Civil Service 
Vocational education institutions 
Labor unions 

Thousands of private employers. 


The occupational dictionary 


Lists 30,000 occupational titles 
Describes in detail 17,000 different jobs 
Codes 7,000 jobs under main titles. 

(Designates several thousand alter- 
nate or local titles.) 


From— Utah Employment Digest 
* 


By Telephone and Telegraph: On October 8: 
A telegram from the Louisiana State Em- 
ployment Service arrived seeking a man as 
construction superintendent of an army can- 
tonment, consisting of 325 buildings and 5,000 
tent floors, to be built within 90 days. 

October 9: The Professional Office sent the 
qualifications of three applicants by airmail 
to Louisiana. A total of 11 referrals of quali- 
fied applicants was made by the Professional 
Office. 

October 11: Louisiana wired one applicant 
to call them by telephone regarding the job. 

October 27: Louisiana State Employment 
Service notified us that one of the applicants 
referred had been employed at a salary of 
$6,500. 

A letter from the Louisiana State Employ- 
ment Service to the State Clearance Office 
expressed the appreciation of the employer 
and the State Employment Service for the 
speedy action of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. 


New York Placement-Unemployment Insurance Bulletin 
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Table 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
February 1941 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 12, 1941] 













































































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social pSety —_ 
pr f Sean age Partial Partial 
region and State | Number change se Com- | Number and : Amount ? and 
from | Waiting a, Total part- Partial Total part- Partial 
Janu- | period Pole total only ! total only ! 
ary com- com- 
bined! bined ! 
i es 4,046,747) —17.9) 757,624/3,289,123|3,261,454/2,983,267) 278,187|....._- $34,610 ,683/$32,687,943/$1,898,161)________ 
Region I: 

onnecticut-...-- 46,568 —3.9} 13,335 33,233 33,154) 30,798 2,356) (3) 337,391 322,114) 14,933} (3) 
7a ae 23,951} —20.2 » 288 21,663 22,178 18,187 3,991 2,383 148,615 124,685 23 ,930) $14,535 
Massachusetts__..| 174,862} —20.2} 20,925] 153,937) 154,289) 140,234 14,055} 13,055) 1,588,288) 1,512,044 74,884) 68,351 
New Hampshire-- 12,454) —34.9 1,787 10,667 10,931 8,893 2,038 (3) 92,453 82,458 9,995 (8) 
Rhode Island_---- 26,976, —26.0} 2,248) 24,728) 24,728) 21,067 3,661 (3) 260 ,409 242,390) 18,019) (3) 

Mies eee 11,122} —30.1 2,309 8,813 8,738 8,204 534 390 84,553 81,400 3,106 2,058 
egion II: 

» New pg See 606,434) —25.2| 96,605) 509,829) 519,496) 519,496 (1) (1) 6,187,529] 6,187,529 (1) (1) 
egion III: 

’ laware........- 12,514) +14.6} 2,106) 10,408) 10,301 8,253 2,048) 1,888 82,253 70,425} 11,711) 10,719 

New Jersey_..---- 168,719} —19.6| 39,473} 129,246) 129,454) 129,454 (1) (1) 1,214,257) 1,214,257 (1) (1) 
a a; Toe 319,297; —20.6| 91,983 227, 314) 226,557; 226,557 (1) * 4) 2,435,032) 2,435,032 (1) (1) 
egion IV: 
Diet. of Columbia. 25,672 —1.9} 3,764) 21,908} 20,805 19,555 1,250} (3) 251,313 236,565 14,158) (3) 
Maryland........ 38,272| —24.9 3,911 34,361 31,373 27,378 3,995 3,864 268,118 245 ,884 22,210) 21,348 
North Carolina...-| 61,291} —21.9} 13,331) 47,960) 47,387) 44,370 3,017} 2,597 215,988 206 , 747 9,146} 7,183 
Virginia_.......-. 34,3741 —26.0) 2,829) 31,545) 30,960) 27,462 3,498} 2,346 248,271 227,557; 20,583) 13,346 
— ae Saat 32, '657| —21.3| 6,930 25,727| 24,917) 23,894) 41,023 (8) 213 ,697 203 ,698 9,999; (3) 
egion V: 

td ee hci 21,234) —24.1 3,887| 17,347) 33,782) 28,238 5,544) (8) 243 ,374 216,887} 25,855) (3) 

Michigan. ......-- 122,453 —2.9| 20,411) 102,042} 101,299) 95,058 6,241 (3) 1,153,275) 1,118,635; 34,640) (3) 
es aCe 209,775| —20.9| 60,021 149; 754 149; 723| 130,066) 19,657) (8) 1,424,844) 1,322,644) 96,176) (8) 
egion 

(NRE eee 225 ,842| —31.6) 25,685) 200,157; 208,032) 158,672} 49,360) 34,992) 2,496,167) 2,125,921) 363,334) 233,711 
oe eee 77,826, —16.4| 15,788} 62,038} 61,878) 52,198 9,680) (3) 613 ,592 558,829) 54,382 Ny 

Mine Saae 47,714) —30.2|) 15,142) 32, 572 32,600) 29,413 3,187} 1,679 338, "548 317,643} 20,905 649 
egion 

labama.......-- 54,221] —16.0| 13,276) 40,945} 39,738) 36,705 3,033 801 265 ,655 249,811 15,630} 3,332 
_- | eis: 36,534, —22.9)| 7,928) 28,606) 28,271) 23,454 4,817) (3) 278 ,986 249,106) 29,880) (8) 
OS aes 50,555 —1.8} 12,245) 38,310) 37,511) 35,228 2,283 1,420 240,075 231,556 8,519} 5,378 
Mississippi - - - ..-- 28,614; —11.7) 4,118) 24,496] 23,520) 21,835 1,685 952 152,569 143 ,396 9,136} 5,107 
South Carolina. - - 24,546) —30.7| 5,223 19,323 18,843 16,159 2,684; 1,200 122,279 110,014; 12,211) 5,111 

Mey SORES: 68,547} —23.1| 12,437; 56,110) 47,948) 44,127 3,821 & 485 344,305 327,018) 17,287) 5,756 
egion : 

OS ae 72,180 —1.8} 20,286) 51,894; 51,030) 45,387 5,643 1,247 460,740 427,315) 32,823} 6,062 
Minnesota......-- 130,378 —6.7| 18,554) 111,824} 109,373) 104,014 5,359) (3) 1,141,049) 1,087,762} 52,945) (8) 
Nebraska_.......- a —4.9| 4,007; 25,584) 25,197) 22,961 2,236) 1,408 230,570 213,998} 16,521) 10,328 
North Dakota. --- 12,560} +4.2| 2,072) 10,488 9,241 8,436 805 546 89,285 82,710 6,438! 4,239 

aa -—-- 7,681) —13.6 756 6,925 6,921 6,616 305 (3) 50; 730 48, "882 1,848) (°) 
egion 

rkansas_.......-| 44,537 +.1} 10,644) 33,893 33,893} 31,690 2,203 88 199,126 190,664 8,431 404 
aa 36,383 —4.0) 12,373 24,010 23 ,902 21,055 2,847 1,886 208 ,038 189 ,939 18,099} 11,285 
Missouri-.....--- 91,820} —20.9) 30,299} 61,521} 64,077) 57,033 7,044) 1,853 540,622 504,482) 36,121; 7,320 

a eee 43,739 —4.9| 10,646) 33,093) 32, 398 27, 088 5,310 875 286,246 253,982) 32,264; 3,861 
egion X: 
wisiana-....... 67,698; —18.6| 11,996) 55,702) 55,449) 50,407 5,042) (3) 492,329 456,784) 34,895) (8) 
New Merxico_....- 13,640} —10.5) 2, 022 11,618} 11,071 10,455 616 251 96,552 91,926 4, "626| 1,762 
Ringe ee 111,773} —13.9) 13, 783 97,990; 72,072) 62,140 9,932) (3) 546,773 496,743) 49, ’975 (8) 
egion 
BE occas! 10,671} —14.0) 2,593 8,078 8,041 7,606 435 25 85,152 81,831 3,321 164 
Colorado.._....-- 37,539 —3.8| 5,239} 32,300) 31,136) 28,519 2,617; 1,272 306,591 286,243} 20,218) 9,446 
SE 31,967 —8.9| 4,807) 27,160) 27,174) 25,868 1,306} (3) 314,596 304,101 10,483} (3) 
Montana......... 46,935 +7.2 i 41,236) 39,540) 39,540 (1) (1) 437,567 437,567 (1) (1) 
SSR 17,302) —22.1 1,826) 15, 476 15,480} 13,896 1,584 319 169,645 158,792 10,853) 2,247 
a 2s 11,263 +8.4) 2,338 8, "925 8,957 7,747 1,210 638 115 ,836 104,640 11,196} 5,029 
egion : 

alifornia........ 498,295} —10.2| 63,383) 434,912} 432,286) 375,280) 57,006) 40,942) 6,005,199) 5,484,853} 514,922! 361,473 

aan oes 12, 671 —6.7| 1,349) 11,322} 10,713 9,691 1,022 359 139,791 ,041 10,750} 3,514 
ees i 57,112; —13.8} 15,568) 41,544) 35,020) 31,700 3,320) 2,209 421,442 394,322} 26,956] 17,300 

Washington EE 88,189, —16.0) 14,141 74,048; 74,134) 66,197 7,937; (8) 909 ,676 841,619} 68,057) () 

erritories: 

eS ee 5,270} +53.5| 1,840 3,430 3,025 2,832 193 0 42,969 40,910 2,059 0 

eee 4, 529 +54.6| 1,418 3,111 2,911 2,154 757 755 18,323 14,592 3,731] 3,722 

1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 4 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for bene- 
State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. In New Jersey pro- fit periods of 1 quarter. The number of weeks represented by each such 
vision for such tenon is not effective until Apr. 1, 1941. parent is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant's 

2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unem- enefit rate for total unemployment. 


ployment. 
3 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total un- 
employment. 
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Table 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by States, February 1941 
TOTAL 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 13, 1941] 
Complete placements Total a en -” Active file 
Supple- 
Social Security Board Percentage change men Percentage change 
region and State from— — aa Percentage from— 
Number (over 1 ments Number — gt tng rn 
January | February month) uary 1941 Jan. 31, | Feb. 29, 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
1 1329,249 3—4.9 | 2469.8 |1226,838 |866,264 |#1,252,206 3—25.6 [14,670,962 | 2—-0.1 | 9—14.3 
Region I: 
Connecticut..-...-- 7,269 +3.9 +98.3 5,758 63 23,263 —18.3 57,323 +3.7 | —29.7 
ee 1,975 +9.4 +56.7 1,526 6 9,372 —15.0 33,793 +2.0 —2.8 
Massachusetts------ 6,268 +2.6 +112.1 5,154 69 47,910 —20.1 217,186 +7.9 +26.1 
New Hampshire- - -- 1,725 +3.7 +9.8 1,428 170 5,236 —36.5 16,263 | —15.1 —14.1 
Rhode Island_..-_--- “ (4) (4) (4) 3 10,094 +2.5 (4 (4) (4) 
Vermont....-.----- 58 —14.2 +20.5 433 9 2,584 —15.5 12,380 —.5 —34. 
Region II: 
. ~~ ee 32,762 —3.3 +75.4] 17,994} 1,802 145,446 —28.0 507,110 | -—2.6| —17.4 
egion III: 
ee a Ses 1,237 +2.6 +87.1 787 13 3,717 —28.1 11,563 +3.7 —26.7 
New Jersey-.------| 11,356 —8.9 +25.8 7,443 24 44,019 —35.2 207 ,790 —.7 —28.8 
Pennsylvania_..---. (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 

OR: 4,266 —14.2 +68.9 2,002 1 12,066 —29.6 29,431 +2.3 —25.5 
Maryland.......... 4,384 —6.4 +84.4 3,143 2 19,923 —14.4 50,606 —2.8 —32.2 
North Carolina----- 29,620 +52.6 | +482.6 | 27,745 | 7,854 45,745 —31.9 105 ,463 —5.9 +.5 
i ees 9,807 +35.1 +196.1 7,917 95 20,714 —4.8 47,488 +.7 | —20.7 

. —— Virginia____--- 3,268 +22.3 +60.5 2,401 298 18,731 —17.6 65,624 | +3.4 —15.2 
egion V: 
Kentucky_.....-.-. 2,567 —26.1 +63 .2 1,888 136 19,745 —26.2 92,297 | +3.8 +4.2 
DECMEAR.......c05 9,549 —4.1 +35.8 6,561 173 64,638 —18.9 148,123 +9.1 —31.2 
. Se Ra Ee 15 ,846 —6.6 +67.2 9,747 330 66,421 —18.7 310,134 | +1.3 +8.4 
egion 
ee 16,406 —3.7 +61.0 | 10,373 833 74,279 —18.4 231,971 +5.3 +29.2 
To owes 7,979 —16.6 +42.3 ‘ 503 31,938 —31.8 167 ,506 +5.7 —6.4 
‘ Wisconsin......---- 6,029 —11.4 +38.8 3,870 309 23,413 —35.9 115,818 | +4.6| —27.6 
egion VII: 
ye 3,120| -17.3} +8.8| 2,276] 154] 18,781] -25.5| 93,640] +5.8| -33.0 

Lo aS ,885 —37.9 | +144.4 5,416 102 23,845 —15.7 78,964 | +5.3 | +22.0 

= 6, —21.0 +6.3 4,446 71 22,750 —28.2 133,192 —6.6 | —27.0 

Mississippi------_-- 2,261 —.5 —2.9 1,854 123 13,500 —31.8 58,388 | —4.1 —8.0 

South Carolina - -_-- 6,082 —50.4 | +115.8 5,307 156 12,267 —47.5 45,779 | —8.7 —35.6 
Tennessee._....---- 6,726 —19.4 | +108.9 5,489 | 8,155 18,691 —25.0 120,289 | +3.3 —15.3 

) Region VIII: 

Se 5,042 +3.4 +11.2 2,891 765 16,861 —35.5 76,316 | —3.6| —23.7 

g Minnesota. -.------ 3,911 —2.7 +25.3 2,368 170 23,499 —28.6 111,017 | —1.3 —25.7 

9 Nebraska......-.-- »497 —4.8 +14.5 858 29 9,568 —21.3 48,086 | +4.8 +9.5 
North Dakota_----- 1,059 —25.3 +27.7 602 21 5,820 —11.6 30,687 13.9 +3.6 
South Dakota ------ -17.9 +27.0 334 17 3,344 —25.7 ,300 | +1.1 —26.4 

4 Region IX: 

5 Arkansas. ..-..---- 4,741| 25.4 | +167.1] 2,088 | 4,767 10,041 | —36.3 40,193} +.2] 30.0 

0 ea 4,528 —22.3 +99.7 2,253 18,980 —17.6 61,129 20 +1.9 

1 Missouri...3.......| 17,172 +48.0 | +237.8 | 15,117 495 48 ,667 —26.6 196,149 | —3.1 +2.9 

™ nt-a------- 3,013 +4.0 +2.7 1,438 760 19,379 —18.4 46,680 | +8.5 —48.6 
egion X: 

2 Louisiana......-.-- 7,709 +48.4 | +109.4 6,733 | 6,898 30,572 —6.4 121,763 +.2} +25.4 
New Mexico... ..--- 1,919 +89.6 +128.4 1,646 326 i —19.9 30,390 +6.3 «$4.5 
eee 30,269 —24.2 +23.8 | 16,880 | 17,220 62,708 —39.8 247,704 | —3.7 cae 

a Region XI: 

16 [eee 2,308 —8.3 +.4 1,449 | 5,931 5,268 —28.5 19,000 a a 
oS ae 1,987 —21.6 —4.7 1,133 58 14,759 —19.5 62,364 | +7.0 id 
UP See aes 1,161 +5.2 +4.6 710 168 7,438 —29.8 20,829 | 43.3] +30.1 

47 Montana. .....:.«- 761 +11.2 +18.7 510 139 5251 —21.2 24,012 +4.5 —22. 

29 OS ee 916 —36.9 +83 .6 525 52 6,477 —29.6 22,858 | —2.91| —12.3 
Wyoming..-...-..-- 1,713 —-1.9 | +459.8 1,567 2 2,817 —52.0 7,759 —.6] —31.8 

73 Region XII; 

14 CapiAss..-.-.-. 22,034 —8.2 +50.7 | 13,062 | 3,891 107 ,398 —24.2 412,962 | —4.8 —24.8 

00 SS aes 948 +15.5 +35.0 570 97 2,287 —26.5 6,162 | +1.6 —7.2 
EE 5,456 —1.2 | +105.3 3,824 908 18,091 —22.4 41,644 | -—2.0] —17.8 
Washington. ...._-- 4,317 —12.3 —1.0 2,887 | 1,878 24,186 —30.8 52,953 | —25.1 —57.8 

0 Territories: 
22 eS eee 478 +13.5 +19.2 244 17 778 —15.8 1,977 | +2.6] —22.9 
LS ees 942 —25.7 +49.5 711 18 2,075 -1.9 6,907 | ~—7.2| —33.1 
"a 
ch ! Excludes Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 3 Excludes Pennsylvania. 
nt’s 2 Based on comparable data. 4 Data not reported. 
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Table 3.—Summary of Placement Activities by States, February 1941 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 13, 1941] 








Complete placements 








Total appli- 


Active file 























Social Security Board region and State Percentage change! from—| cations re- Percentage change from— 
ceived As of Feb. 
Number 28, 1941 
January 1941] Febsuary Jan. 31, 1941 | Feb. 29, 1940 
2 OS ae aaa ae meee 210,773 3—3.3 3465.3 449,815 2 216,917 340.6 3—8.5 
Region I: 
PD corcdéecdesssen 217 —34.2 —3.6 1,024 2,958 +5.3 —24.3 
Ee ee 73 5 eee 472 1,923 +1.5 +17.2 
NR se ce ncnenman 131 +10.1 +107.9 2,861 12,163 +18.9 +90.1 
SET PUNE. oo nacccecnnsca 70 —9.1 +6.1 243 ,043 +1.8 +20.3 
8 =e (5) (5) (8) 364 (5) (5) 
a ees eee 117 588 +3.3 —31.6 
Region II: 
8 ney 528 —18.8 +26.9 2,481 15,899 —2.0 —10.8 
Region III: 
Ee aa eee eee) ene: eee eee 152 479 +1.9 —36.5 
SG. occkoigcccpensweut 196 —8.8 +22.5 1,536 8,272 +9.1 —3.9 
ee (5) (5) 5) (5) (5) (6) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia-_....-..----- 122 —53.8 +67.1 eo: 1,873 —1.2 —15.8 
oD ee 132 —27.9 +45.0 669 1,868 +1.2 —43.7 
Dievtn (copekna............-..... 400 +24.6 +239.0 1,119 3,166 —3.4 +27.5 
Nc pica wie ecbabawsy 217 +24.0 +106.7 464 1,110 —11.0 —29.5 
a ee PP actacedsentadeuwcus 629 3,143 —4.0 —21.4 
Region V: 
NS TEETER 112 a ee ee 752 3,877 +2.6 +6.2 
OS eee eee 405 +3.6 +44.1 3,741 9,415 +15.3 —15.0 
DP cticknccenkddaatonswawown 418 +.2 +53.7 ,603 16,756 +1.2 +27.6 
Region VI: 
DN So cecunsnccdsSouvecncn cc 1,299 +159.3 +379 .3 4,058 11,817 +5.0 +140.2 
ce ccdtdadisoeeneide 162 —42.1 +63 .6 1,205 7,694 +2.8 —20.5 
IID sb wiceeccccccocsrenade 195 —7.6 +59.8 1,015 8,472 +4.6 —7.1 
Region VII: 
DMA A cininhsésascsncmsods 87 —9.4 —31.5 695 3,860 +3.4 —22.0 
Dc. SAcicihcutccambacncenes 169 —29.6 +116.7 1,245 3,704 +18.8 +26.2 
OS ee ene 125 —15.5 —26.9 609 3,830 —3.0 —30.3 
OS eS rear 344 1,485 —8.7 —4.5 
ee eee 206 —48.4 +227.0 348 1.370 —3.2 —44.2 
NS 2 pon Sccedenkiee aces 119 —22.7 +45.1 648 4,660 +6.8 —23.8 
Region VIII: 
SS ee eee werese 274 —17.2 —12.5 863 4,808 —5.0 —18.5 
DN. ccttccachewsnnnsnn 188 +39.2 +14.6 1,038 6,942 —.4 —32.0 
ES EEE ee 55 MUD fcticcccunnd 519 2,825 +1.0 +37.7 
ID is acca erimiannwind NG ESAS Ee eee 203 Weg +15.5 —2.2 
ee een OP isdconicivesmnchetadeecasd 172 1,292 —.5 —28.3 
Region IX: 
re eee die 166 Se t,t ee ee 411 1,914 +1.8 —30.4 
oS ee 162 —46.5 +95.2 741 ,390 —8.9 —3.6 
OO ee ae 859 +48.1 +450.6 2,097 9,499 —9.0 —.3 
0 Sr 83 —19.4 —41.5 942 2,870 +7.1 —52.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana 132 +21.1 +123.7 827 3,986 +5.2 +36.1 
gg es ee ee 313 1,694 +.2 —6.2 
1,057 —25.0 +31.1 1,760 8,170 —5.3 —6.7 
115 -.9 +43.8 269 1,169 —7.7 —13.8 
52 —34.2 —68.5 820 2,974 +8.8 -17.1 
97 +29.3 +36.6 454 1,252 +1.2 +101.9 
1, SE PEE eee 301 1,475 +3.1 —16.0 
 , eee Serre: 226 1,242 +3.4 —13.0 
SR soc cucedesdascuseh es 162 WAR fatececcecces 148 466 +.2 —28.1 
Region XII: 
SS a ee ee 983 —8.2 +31.6 5,308 21,632 7.8 | 
NN EE Te Fee ee tee —6.8 118 315 —4.0 —23.9 
Oa eee 284 —26.2 +79.7 965 2,925 —2.6 +6.3 
0 Se 191 —15.5 +7.3 1,205 2,882 —30.6 —57.8 
Territories: 
DR rts con capdscdoacasagames | Ses ee 50 120 —7.7 —33.7 
OS ee as See ee 39 323 —6.6 —14.8 


























1 Where less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either 
period the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Excludes Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 


3 Based on comparable data. 


4 Excludes Pennsylvania. 


5 Data not reported, 
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